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BI’ Not Confer with sorrow 
Till to-morrow ; 

But Joy shall have her way 
This very day. 





HM was a letter which figured conspicu- 
ously as the initial letter of the names of 
exhibitors. Just at the landing up-stairs— 
there was the exhibit of M. H. Hunt—then 
followed O. L. Hershiser’s—then came W. 
Z. Hutchinson’s. Another who made sev- 
eral entries, but the goods did not arrive 
in time, was R. F. Holtérmann—all the 
names beginning with H. The principal 
lady exhibitors were Miss Anna Cutting 
and Mrs. 8. Bennett. 





The Tune has Changed.—The 
Kansas City honey market report on page 
637, says that ‘“‘the demand for comb 
honey is larger than the receipts.” Yes ; 
and itis likely to be. Quoting it at 16 
cents isa farce! Any white comb honey 
sold at retail for less than 25 cents per 
pound this year is sacrificed !| Bee-keepers 
should demand that the very meager crop 
shall bring all that it is worth. Chicago 
quotations are 18 cents, but that is too 
low. Hold on to the product. 





Comb Homey.—We had a pleasant 
visit from Mr. L. W. Baldwin, of Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,, last week. Friend B. and 
his son have an apiary of 850 colonies, and 
have a product of 25,000 pounds of ex- 
cellent comb honey, a sample crate of 
which they left with us. It shows good 
workmanship—the nice, white sections are 
in an attractive crate, and the honey is 
thick in body and of fine flavor, and will 
no doubt bring a fancy price. They are to 
be congratulated upon so good a yield in 


The Detroit Honey Exhibit was 
everything that could be desired. Beauti- 
ful weather prevailed, and the “swarm” 
of bee-keepers was generous and kindly 
disposed. A reporter for the Detroit 
Tribune is responsible for this which fol- 
lows a notice of the honey exhibit : 


The busy bee, like the ant, can always 
give a lesson to the sluggard, and even to 
the wisest of men. The intelligent little 
workers carrying on their prosperous com- 
munality in that business-like way of 
theirs, have attained to that Utopian gov- 
ernment for which all men are sighing. 
Precise in their instincts and workmanship, 
sanitary to an astonishing degree, full of 
reverence for their queen, wisely provident 
for their necessary but lazy drones, having 
absolute command not only of their living 
selves, but enjoying a power to regulate 
the number and kind of new bees which 
shall be born into their little cosmos, the 
hive. The bees area delight for the poet, 
a parable for the teacher, anda study for 
the philosopher. 


The Superintendent, friend H. D. Cut- 





ting, did nobly in getting up sucha fine 


fact, some of the exhibits represented the 
whole crop of the exhibitors. It took more 
than an ordinary amount of energy to get 
up the excellent display which was a won- 
der and admiration to every beholder. 


his premium was $35 ; second, M. H. Hunt, 
$20 ; third, W. Z. Hutchinson, $10. 

Best specimen of 20 pounds—Mr. Her- 
shiser first, $10 ; and Mr. Hutchinson $5. 
In extracted honey the best display was 
made by Mr. Hutchinson, and his premium 


Miss Cutting, $10. 

Best specimen of 20 pounds—Mr. Hunt 
carried off the first premium of $10; and 
Miss Anna Cutting the second, $5. 

In beeswax, Mr. Hunt showed some ex- 
cellent cakes from the apiary of Miss Lucy 
A. Wilkins, of Farwell, Mich., whose arti- 
cles, some years ago under the nom-de 
plume of ‘“ Cyula Linswick,” were so in- 
teresting 

In bees, Mr. Hutchinson had a grand dis- 
play in uni-comb observation hives. Italian, 
black, Carniolan, Cyprian, etc., and his 
premiums amounted to $40 on these. 


In comb foundation, both for brood and 


the grounds. Miss Cutting had the best 
ready-made samples, and was awarded $12. 

The display of honey candies, fruit pre- 
served in honey, honey pastry, and honey 
vinegar was excellent. 

For the largest, best, most interesting, 
attractive and instructive exhibition, Mr. 
Hunt got $35 ,, Mr. Hutchinson, $20, and 
Mr. Hershiser, $10. 

For the most attractive display of comb 


Anna Cutting received two first premiums, 


and Miss Hunt $10 each. 





such a poor season. 


exhibit, when the crop was so short. In| 


The most attractive display of Comb | 22 to 27. 
Honey was made by O. L. Hershiser, and | 


| 


| (3s The Salt Lake City Fair will be held 


sections, Mr. Hunt took $40 for making, on | 


and extracted honey made by a lady, Miss | meepers Of Amora 


Mr. Hunt’s display was large and in- 
genius, and was ornamented by colored! read Chapter XIII. 


trimmings and banners. It was 40 feet 
long, and occupied nearly one-half of all 
the space devoted to the exhibit. His 
stand was lined with a fancifully molded 
balustrading of beeswax, and over the 
blue archway at the centre sat an old- 
fashioned bee-hive. 

Mr. Hershiser’s exhibit was imposing— 
one that is over-powering by its mag- 
nificence. 

Mr. Hutchinson showed a pyramid about 
10 feet high, made of comb and extracted 
honey, and was truly grand and charming. 

Miss Anna Cutting, not to be out-done, 
had two pyramids made with comb and 
extracted honey, the tallest being about 8 
feet high, and the other about 4 feet. 

Exhibits which are to benefit bee-keepers 
should be so attractive as to cause an ex- 
clamation by beholders—then the intent is 


accomplished. An impression is made that ° 


will be impressive and lasting. Colored 
bunting and flags are excellent to adorn 
the walls for a background, but the exhibit 
itself should with its magnificence and gran- 
deur captivate the spectator. 


——__—___+-~<» 





(=~ The Missouri and Kansas Inter-State 
Fair will be held at Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 
1890. Premium lists may be 
obtained of R. W. Cunningham, Secretary. 


No attention is paid to bees or honey. 


_-—~— + + 





| (@™ By the British Bee Journal for 


Sept. 4, we notice that a honey show at 
Wigtown, announced for the 19th inst., is 


| ak xi because i ; 
was $35 ; second, Mr. Hunt, $20 ; and third, abandoned because of the failure of the 


honey crop. 


Bee-keepers on both sides of 


| the Atlantic Ocean can condole with one 


another in the honey crop failure this year. 


— me 


from Oct. 6 to 10, 1890. Premiums 
amounting to $13.50, are offered for bees 
and honey. In future years we may hope 
that more liberal premiums will be offered, 
and more creditable exhibits will be the 
result. Our friend, John C. Swaner, will, 
no doubt, make as creditable an exhibit 


as possible, and take the premiums. 


- ——ee 


Held His Breath.—That is what the 
tev. L. Johnson, of Walton, Ky., says he 
|} almost did when reading Chapter XIII of 
|‘ Scientific Queen-Rearing,” by G. M. 
| Doolittle. His enthusiastic remarks are as 
follows ° 
| I have just finished reading Mr. G. M. 
| Doolittle’s book on “ Scientific Queen-Rear 
| ing,’’ and must truly say it far exceeds any 
| thing on the subject I have ever read. His 
| discoveries are certainly remarkable, and 
| cannot fail to be of great value to the bee- 
God bless him for 
what he has done for us in the little in this 
| little book. I thought Mr. Alley had ex- 


amounting to $40, and Mrs. Hutchinson | hausted the subject in his ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ 


Handy-Book,” but Mr. Doolittle has opened 
to us a new field of which I never dreamed. 
I almost held my breath in amazement as I 
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White Clover not only yielded no 
honey in many places in North America, 
but the same thing occurred in England. 
In the British Bee Journal for Aug. 14, we 
tind the following editorial remarks : 


Apropos of our observations on honey- 
less white clover last week, it would seem 
we are not alone in feeling the peculiar 
effects of the present season. The AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL just to hand has a com- 
munication headed ‘‘No Honey in White 
Clover,”’ in which the writer, after declar- 
ing the honey season to be a failure, says : 
‘** All this took place amidst asea of white 
clover, too. I never saw so much white 
clover before in my life !” 


It is certainly a remarkable experience 
of what is justly called the ‘**queen” of 
honey-producing flowers when on two con- 
tinents, 8,000 miles apart, the same ab- 
sence of nectar in clover bloom occurs. 
How far the recent warmth has succeeded 
in restoring the prestige of the plant in the 
eyes of British bee-keepers a few days will 
show. Wesaw bees working on it busily 
enough on Bank Holiday, when the clover 
bloom was without doubt yielding honey 
within ten miles of London. 


The cause of the lack of honey in the 
clover during the past summer is not yet 
discovered. We have noticed, however, 
that there has been considerable complaint 
about its causing salivation of horses, by 
some quality in it having excited the 
salivary glands to a considerable degree. 


A correspondent, who is a physician, says 
that he has tasted the second crop of white 
clover this year, and found it tobe ‘“‘ex- 
cessively acrid” and unpalatable. This 
may account, in part at least, for the lack 
of honey from white clover, especially 
where the bees got no honey, even when 
they were surrounded by “aseaof white 
clover,” as reported by a correspondent 
and published last month, and also referred 
to in the foregoing excerpt from the British 
Bee Journal. 

It might have been distasteful to the 
bees, as it was to our friend, the M. D. 
They would then let it severely alone, and 
it is better so than for them to have gath- 
ered honey that might have been injurious 
to the honey market as well as to the honey 
consumers. 

In some cases the drouth was unquestion- 
ably responsible for the lack of honey. 
Between both causes, but very little white 
clover honey is now to be found on the 
market. The fall honey crop this side of 
the Atlantic, as well as in Europe, has been 
quite encouraging. Fall flowers have been 
abundant since the rains of August came, 
and we confidently hope for a sufficient 
quantity on which to winter the bees ; and 
in some places we are assured that a sur- 
plus crop will be gathered. Take it all in 
all, it has been the poorest season for many 
years. 





Clubs of 5 for $4.00 to any addresses. 
Ten for $7.50, if all are sent at one time. 








Our Residence is nearly surrounded 
with trees, and the late rains have pro- 
duced millions of mosquitoes, which have 
been harbored under the leaves of the 
trees. The leaves are now falling, and the 
singing, biting nuisances are seeking other 
quarters. They are so small that they get 
through the wire-screens of our windows, 
and for several nights have made life almost 
intolerable by their poisonous bites, and 
diabolical singing. : 

For protection against these unwelcome, 
nocturnal visitors, we now use the Globe 
Veil, and our enthusiastic joy over the 
result is our only excuse for mentioning it 
in this public way. We unbutton the brass 
collar before going to sleep. 





Sleeping Impossible. Sleeping in Comfort. 

If any of our readers are similarly 
troubled with mosquitoes, our very best 
advice is to get a fine bobinet Globe Veil, 
and defy the little intruders! Then all 
may obey the injunction : ‘Sleep on now, 
and take your rest !” 

We can send one made of the finest 
bobinet, especially for this purpose, fora 
dollar ; the comfort and pleasure derived 
from its use will be worth many dollars. 

Besides this, it is so handy for use in the 
apiary when working with the bees. 

4 





Canadian Apiarists are consider- 
ably exercised of late about a supply dealer 
by the name of R. E. Smith, who has been 
selling Comb Foundation which was badly 
adulterated, and trying to palm it off as 
Dadant’s foundation. He offered it at 
retail for less than Dadant’s wholesale 
prices. When such is the case, buyers may 
be sure that there is deception somewhere. 
Beware of any article that is offered at 
unreasonable prices, unless a valid reason 
is given for such sacrifice. 





Thirty Years Among the Bees 
is the title of a new illustrated pamphlet of 
75 pages, by Henry Alley. It gives the 
results of the 30 years’ experience of the 
author in rearing Queen-Bees, with all the 
latest methods brought down to the pres- 
enttime. Price, 50 cemts. For sale at 
this office. 








AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


in the New York Electrical Review of Aug. 
16, 1890, that Dr. G. P. Hachenberg, of 
Austin, Tex., one of our regular corres- 
pondents, is registered to exhibit his Musi- 
cal Telegraphy in the St. Louis Electrical 
Exposition to be held this fall. 


The Doctor shows remarkable tenacity 
in holding on to his invention, and must 
have great confidence in its final remark- 
able success. ‘‘Godey’s Ladies Book” for 
March, 1864, gives an account of his 
Musical Telegraphy, with proof that he 
was the original inventor to transmit 
sound by the aid of electricity, which 
received the attention of the Government 
in its action against Prof. Bell. 


What is of local interest to us is, that 
according to the Chicago Times, of April 
9, 1869, he delivered a lecture on Musical 
Telegrapby in the Crosby Opera House. It 
was then proposed by several scientists in 
the audience to make Hachenberg’s Electro- 
Music a Chicago enterprise! This may yet 
prove the case, for we have information 
that the subject will be brought before the 
Commissioners of the World’s Fair, with 
the view to characterize the great Exposi- 
tion with this order of music (a music that 
was never excelled before), as it was once 
favorably acted upon by the United States 
Centennial Commission, as We see in their 
printed proceedings for 1872. 


The Doctor is the originator of several 
electrical inventions, and ranks as one of 
the great electricians of theage. His last 
“Electro Air-Line”’ has been illustrated in 
more than a thousand newspapers in this 
country. . 

It should be no matter of surprise to see 
extensive electrical demonstrations in his 
large apiary in which he takes a lively 
interest. The grounds of his apiary are 
strung with wires,air-line carriages, hidden 
batteries, hives fixed on bottles, mimic 
lightning streaks flashing over the grounds, 
from revolving mirrors propelled by wind, 
etc. The honey-house has an electrical 
paraphernalia much of the same order. 
Out-doors, electrical experiments are con- 
ducted to prevent swarming and robbing ; 
in-doors, to prevent the granulation of 
honey, clearify honey, etc. We are prom 
ised a report of the results of these experi 
ments after they are once fully completed. 





(Gs A "Warwick farmer hada gang of 
tramps in his yard a few days ago who 
refused to obey his orders to ‘move on.” 
He showed aremarkable presence of mind 
when he overturned a hive of bees. The 
tramps disappeared, but not until many 
had suffered.—Exzchange. 


—— - —~—— 


The Species of Wild Bees care 
quite numerous, there being, it is said, 
4,500, of which 170 are in Great Britain : 
of wasps there are 1,100 species, of which 
16 are found in that country. 
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Migratory Bee-Keeping is by 
some thought to be a new thing, but it has 
been in practice for 2,000 years in Egypt 
and the East. A repdrter for the Chicago 
Herald is responsible for the following, 
which he evidently thought was a news 
item : 


An apiary on wheels is one of .the latest 
innovations in California. After the foot- 
hills have been pastured, the bee-herder 
moves his bees to a higher elevation, where 
the industrious insects gather the nectar 
stored in the blossoms of the clover and 
other plants, and when these have been 
relieved of their saccharine matter, the 
bees are again muved tg a higher elevation, 
where flowers peculiar to their region yield 
up their sweets to them. 








Short Rations.—The drouth of last 
year, followed by hard freezing before 
snow fell, was very injurious to clover all 
over the Northwest. The same conditions 
that destroyed the clover plants also 
injured or killed many of the biennial 
flowering plants. The effect of this has 
been very marked upon the honey product 
of the country. The reports from all parts 
show a considerable falling off from the 
yield of previous years ; while there is no 
doubt a combination of causes for the 
failure, it is but reasonable to conclude 
that the destruction of so many honey-pro- 
ducing plants has been one of the impor- 
tant factors.—Farm, Stock and Home. 





Another Test for Beeswax.—lIf 
any of the victims of adulterated wax wish 
to experiment a little on their own account 
(says the Canadian Bee Journal), here is 
a simple test, which we find in ‘‘ Cheshire’s 
Bees and Bee-Keeping,” as being the one 
given by Mr. Otto Hehner, the analyst of 
the British Bee-Keepers’ Association : 


Take a piece of undoubted pure beeswax 
and cautiously mix alcohol (methylated 
spirit) with water until the wax just sinks; 
a piece of beeswax adulterated would, in 
the same test fluid, rise to the surface. The 
test must be applied, however, with great 
care, as any air bubbles in or on the piece 
to be tried might lead to its being con- 
-demned unjustly. 





The Annual Fair of the Washtenaw 
County Agricultural aud Horticultural 
Society is to be held at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1,2 and 3, 1890. 
Premium lists may be obtained of Jas. R. 
Bach, Secretary, Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
premiums for comb and extracted honey 
and beeswax amount to $5 for first, and 
$2.50 for second premium. Such premiums 
will never call out a respectable exhibit. 





Are you Going tothe Fair?! If so, 
will you kindly send to this office and get a 
few samples of the Bez Jovrnat, and give 
them out to your friends there, and get up 
aclub? We will send them to you with 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


QUERIES %e REPLIES. 


Proper Size of Frames to Ex- 
tract Honey From. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 729.—In running an apiary ex- 
clusively for extracted honey, what is best 
—combs half the size of brood-combs, or 
thesame size as brood-combs, to extract 
from, in using the Quinby frame !—J. O. T. 


I use full sized frames.—G. M. DoouirTr_Le. 


The same size as brood-combs, wired.— 
Mrs. L. Harrison. 


Half size, with closed end-bars.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 


I should use all frames alike.—C. H. Din- 
BERN. 


I never used the Quinby frame, but I am 
favorable to small frames for extracting 
from.—EvGENE Secor. 


I use asmaller frame than the Quinby, 
and have full size and half-size frames, and 
I prefer the latter.—M. Maun. 


The combs in small-sized frames, as a 
general thing, are not as easily broken in 
extracting as those in frames of the size of 
the Quinby. But with care, the combs in 
the Quinby frames can be extracted with- 
out trouble.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I think that I should prefer them half- 
size. A Quinby frame full of honey would 
be quite heavy. I use Langstroth frames, 
and like the size for extracting.—A. B. 
Mason. 


Half-size are more convenient with the 
disadvantage that they cannot be used 
interchangeably with. brood-combs.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


I prefer to have the same size of combs. 
Ido not use so large a frame; but I think 
that I should wish all the same, evenif I 
did.—A. J. Cook. 


Ihave no experience with the Quinby 
frame, but I think that it is too large a 
frame for easy manipulation in extracting 
—uand that is the reason, if I was obliged to 
use such a frame, 1 would prefer the half- 
size.—P. L. VIALLON. 


I have never used the Quinby frame, but 
on general principles I should say the full- 
sized frame would be the better. I know 
thatitis with the Langstroth frame.—J. 
E. Ponp. 


I much prefer small combs for extract- 
ing. The ‘‘ Nonpareil” brood-frame, size 
7x17 inches, is very easily handled, and 
admirable for extracting.—G. L. TINKER. 


We prefer half combs, as the’ full combs 
are too deep to be furnished a full story at 
atime. On the other hand, the full-size 
comb are rather inconvenient to handle. 
We have tried both, and decidedly prefer 
half-stories, even with Langstroth frames. 
—Dapant & Son. 


Shallow combs are so advantageous that 
were I using the Quinby frames,I should 
use half depths to extract from ; and one 
other thing I would do, would be to get rid 
of the Quinby frames, and use frames all 
alike, and very shallow ones at that.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


I have never used the Quinby frame, but 
on general principles I prefer all the frames 
to be of the same size. The Quinby frames, 
however, are large, and it may be desir- 
able to have them one-half size. I prefer 





pleasure. 





and have used the Langstroth frame only. 
—Tue EpirTor. 
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Introducing a Queen to a Queen- 
less Divided Colony. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 730.—In dividing for increase will 
it be advisable to introduce a queen into 
the queenless portion of the artificial 
swarm immediately after dividing, or 
would it be better to waita few days be- 
fore giving them a queen !—Nebraska. 


I would wait.—J. P. H. Brown. 

I do it at once.—A. B. Mason. 

It may be safest to wait a couple of days. 
—EUGENE SEcor. 

Introduce the first night after dividing.— 
Mrs. L. Harrison. 


Give a queen at once, if you can conven- 
iently do so.—G. M. Doo.irtLe. 


Introduce a good laying queen at once, 
every time.—C. H. DipBERN. 

If you have queens to spare, better intro- 
duce them at once.—Dapant & Son. 


If we have the queen, I should prefer to 
introduce her at once.—A. J. Cook. 


If I divided-that way, I should want each 
part to havea queen as soon as it could 
safely have one.—C. C. MILLER. 


I always prefer to introduce a queen at 
once, unless I have enough combs with 
brood to give them occasionally to make 
up for the loss of time.—P. L. VIALLON. 


For introducing virgin queens, I would 
have the colonies queenless seven days. 
Introduce laying queens at once, in a cage. 
—R. L. Tayvor. 


All depends. No one can lay down a 
rule for introducing queeps. me gi | 
depends upon the immediate condition an 
circumstances.—J AMES HEDDON. 


I prefer to introduce a queen at once, as 
I can see no good reason for waiting ; that 
is, provided I had surplus queens, or could 
procure them easily.—J. E. Ponp. 


If youhave a queen at hand, introduce 
her at once, but leave the old queen on the 
old stand ; otherwise, bees returning from 
the other hive may kill your new queen.— 
M. Maurin. 


The queen should be given, caged of 
course, as soon as the queenless portion 
discovers that they have no queen, or 
about two or three boos after the division 
is made. I believe it to be better to so 
wait in introducing generally, as I find the 
bees then build fewer queen-cells, and 
often none.—G. L. TINKER. 


Introduce a laying queen,in a cage, at 
once, so that each partof the divided col- 
ony may have a good queen, and may con- 
tinue to build up by increasing numbers.— 
THe Epiror. 


———_—___—_—__. 





Convention Notices. 


t#” The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Society, will meet on Oct. 8, 1890, at the residence of 
E. France, Platteville, Wis, B. RICE, Sec. 


t® The fall meeting of the Central Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will meet in the Pioneer 
Rooms, Capito!) Building, Lansing, Mich., on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 15, 1890, to commence at 10 a.m. 
W. A. BARNES, Sec. 


[2 The Capital Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
meet in the Supervisers’ Room of the Court House, 
in Springfield, [lls., at 10 o’clock, a.m.,on Sept. 26, 
1890. Come, and let us have a good time. 

». E. YOCOM, Sec. 


tt? The next meeting of the Turkey Hill Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held at the Turkey 
Hill Grange Halli, near Wilderman’s Station, three 
miles southeast of Belleville, Ilis.. on Oct. 30, 1*90. 
All interested in bee-keeping are cordially invited. 
A. FEHR, Sec. 
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The Song of the Bee. 





Buzz, buzz, buzz ! 

This is the song of the bee, 
Her légs are of yellow, 
And voice is quite mellow, 

And yet a good worker is she. 


In days that are sunny 

She’s getting her honey ; 

In days that are cloudy 
She’s hoarding her wax ; 

On buckwheat and lilies, 

And gay daffodillies, 

And columbine blossoms, 
She levies a tax. 


Buzz, buzz, buzz ! 
The sweet smelling clover 
She humming hangs over ; 
The scent of the roses 
Makes fragrant her wings ; 
She never gets lazy ; 
From thistle and daisy, 
And weeds of the meadow, 
Some treasure she brings. 


Buzz, buzz, buzz ! 
Front morning’s first gray light 
Till fading of daylight, ° 
She’s singing and toiling 
The summer day through. 
Oh ! we may get weary, 
And think work is dreary, 
But ’tis harder by far 
To have nothing to do.—Selected. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


tel tle tl ee el ee ed ed i el i Le a i 


HIVES. 


Large or Small Hives in Honey- 
Production— Which ? 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





It would seem by reading page 550, 
that Mr. Dadant, like the ‘Children 
of Israel,” as we are told in the «+ good 
book,” must have ‘‘ precept upon pre- 
‘cept, line upon line, here a little and 
there a little,” before he can under- 
stand the position taken by us who 
believe that a large brood-chamber is 
not the thing to use when working for 
comb honey. This being the case, let 
me try again and see if 1 cannot make 
it a little plainer for him. 

I believe that it is conceded by all, 
that no colony of bees in early spring 
needs so large a hive as they do in the 
latter part of June when the storing 
season commences, and when the bees 
are more numerous than they were 
three months previous. 

At the beginning of the season, or, 
say the middle of April,in this locality, 
a hive just large enough to accommo- 
date the bees with ten pounds of 
honey, places them in the best possible 
condition for the next month to come. 
During this month they will have con- 
verted the ten pounds of honey into 
brood, when they are ready for more 
room, for, as arule, when this honey 
in such a small hive is turned into 





brood, the combs contained by it are 


practically full of brood. 


If we now add one or two frames of 
honey at the sides of this brood, we 
again place the bees in splendid condi- 
tion for ten days more, at which time 
honey will be coming in slowly from 
the fields, so if the queen needs more 
room, frames of empty comb should 
now be added, instead of frames of 
honey, thus enabling the bees ‘to use 
this honey for brood purposes, rather 
than storing it in the brood-combs ; or, 
in other words, keeping that which 
would now be set in, if we still used 
combs of honey. 


In this way the colony is worked, 
keeping just the right amount of room 
in it which the queen can keep filled 
with brood until the honey harvest 
really commences. When this occurs, 
we do not want any more in the brood- 
chamber than has become filled with 
brood up to that time; but the rest of 
the room needed now, is to be added 
by way of a surplus arrangement. 


Now with me and many others, it 
has been found that the average queen 
will not occupy more than nine Gallup 
frames, or eight Langstroth frames 
with brood before the main honey 
harvest commences, therefore I set 
such down as the right size of brood- 
chamber for me to use. 


In Mr. Dadant’s fifth and sixth para- 
graphs, I see he failed to correctly 
read my article on page 503, for he 
there quotes me as saying what cannot 
be found in my article. What I did 
say was, that at the beginning of the 
season 2 colonies were set apart for 
special »purposes—one to be worked 
for comb honey, and one for extracted 
honey; and, I may add, that when set 
apart neither had brood in over four 
combs ; hence the “trap” which he 
thinks has caught Doolittle,has another 
«“D” init. The colonies were both 
worked on the above plan until near 
the honey harvest, and both keptin my 
usual hive until then, when the one 
worked for extracted honey was put 
into a *‘long idea” hive, for the rea- 
son that I want a large hive for ex- 
tracted honey—not a large brood- 
chamber. 


In those days, perforated metal was 
unknown, hence the queen could not 
be restricted, so she had her own way, 
filling the combs with brood to the 
amount of 15 frames full, all of which 
above the 9 frames full, became useless 
consumers, or mostly so after the har- 
vest was past. 


This brings me toa point that is 
overlooked by nearly all the advocates 
of large hives. A large hive when 
worked for comb honey is almost sure 
to give one of two things which re- 
sults in loss to the apiarist, viz: 
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The first is the one mentioned—that 
of rearing useless consumers. The 
queen will often begin laying rapidly 
at the beginning of the honey harvest, 
spreading the brood further and 
further, the workers using the honey 
that is being gathered to feed this 
brood until near the close of the 
honey harvest, when they seem to 
realize that they must retrench. 

They now store honey in the combs as 
fast as the brood hatches out, only to 
be consumed by this same brood when 
hatched out into bees, after the honey 
harvest is past. Consequently we are 
taking of the best part of our honey 
harvest to feed this brood, which is to 
eat what is left after they are hatched. 


I have seen hundreds of hives in 
neighboring apiaries, years ago, that 
were black with bees, nearly all over, 
in August, hanging on the outside of 
the hive idle, day afterday and week 
after week, until they died of old age. 


The second is, that instead of the 
queen spreading her brood as above, 
when the honey harvest commences, 
the bees fill the combs not filled with 
brood with honey, so that instead of 
the first honey going into the honey- 
boxes, it goes into the brood-chamber. 
As the brood hatches out, more room 
is given for the storing of honey below, 
and so the bees keep storing there till 
the end of the season, which results in 
having about one-half the honey we 
should have obtained, stored in the 
brood-chamber in unsalable shape, 
while the colony is in poor condition 
for winter, they having too few bees 
for wintering safely. 

If Mr. Dadant will turn to page 127, 
of ‘*Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Ex- 
plained,” he will see that as long ago 
as 1865, Mr. Quinby realized some- 
thing of these difficulties while using 
a hive similar to the one Mr. D. is now 
using ; for he there tells us how the ex- 
tra comb, or that not filled with brood, 
can be filled with inferior honey, by 
feeding just prior tothe honey harvest, 
‘*so that when clover appears there is 
no room for the clover honey, except 
in the boxes.” 

Why [ said that I would use large 
hives for extracted honey, is for the 
reason that I like to use the same size 
of frames for extracting as I use in the 
brood-chamber. If I were to use an 
odd size of frame to have the honey 
stored in for extracting, as some rec- 
ommend, then I would use no larger 
hives for extracted honey than for 
comb honey. 

As to the relative prices of the two 
kinds of honey, I notice that Mr. D. 
quotes Mr. Root’s selling price, and 
then argues from these prices. Mr. 
Root buys véry little, if any, honey 
from New York State, hence his prices 





have little or nothing to do with us. 
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A neighbor of mine shipped extracted 
honey, of the very best quality, to New 
York last year, and comb honey with 
it in the same car. He told me that 
the extracted honey netted him 6 
cents a pound, while the comb honey 
brought him 15 cents, clear of all ex- 
pense. Thus we have at the present 
time $2.39 more for 309 pounds of 
comb honey than we would have for 
566 pounds of extracted honey. 


Until extracted honey brings readily 
two-thirds as much as comb honey, I 
prefer to work at producing comb 
honey. WhyI say “readily,” is be- 
cause, with me, extracted honey al- 
ways drags, while comb honey sells 
quickly. 

Borodino, N. Y. 





HONEY. 


The Article that Costs a Dollar 
Per Pound. 








Written for the Western Plowman 
BY C. H. DIBBERN. 





September sometimes gives us quite 
a dash of fall honey, but if it turns out 
like everything else this year, it will 
not amount too much. If it will only 
put the bees into good condition for 
winter, we shall be well satisfied. It 
has certainly been a very peculiar sea- 
son, and as far as bees and honey go, 
avery unsatisfactory one. But very 
little comb honey has been secured, in 
a marketable shape, and there is no 
new honey in the market, at least in 
our home market. I do not think that 
merchants and dealers yet realize how 
very short the honey crop will be. The 
places where a reasonable crop has 
been gathered are so few and so lim- 
ited that it will be but a drop in the 
bucket to supply the 66,000,000 people 
of the United States, to say nothing of 
the rest of the world. 


HONEY WORTH $1.00 PER POUND. 


The prices quoted in our general 
markets are still very low, but then 
these chaps have little or nothing for 
sale, and I imagine when they come to 
really Have honey to sell their prices 
willbe much higher. Why, a dollar a 
pound would not pay us for all we 
have produced this year, and we can 
name a great many bee-keepers who 
have done no better. Of course any | 
such figures are almost out of the reach 
of any one, even for medicine, and it 
will make little difference to us, as we 
have none to offer. 


_It will not be necessary to give 
directions for packing, marketing and 
shipping the crop, as many of us will 
have hard work to get enough to butter 


be the time for those smart ones who 
have been manufacturing comb honey 
from paraffine and glucose, if it could 
bedone. That it cannot be done has 
been shown over and over again, and 
itis pretty certain that such a thing 
never will be done. It is wonderful 
however, how this story is kept going 
the rounds of the papers, and how 
many variations can be made of it. 


Another thing that bee-keepers have 
been accused of, without any founda- 
tion, is that they feed sugar syrup to 
the bees in such quantities that they 
will be compelled to store it in sections, 
and thatthis honey is sold ata great 
profit, as white clover honey. Why, 
they tellus you can buy granulated 
sugar for 7} cents per pound, and nice 
honey is worth 15 cents, and surely 
there is a big profit! When this mat- 
ter was first brought up, I thought to 
myself that there was something in it, 
and that perhaps it was practiced by 
some bee-men who report such fabu- 
lous crops. 

I have lately experimented some in 
this direction, and have been forced 
to the conclusion that with honey at 
anything like present prices, it won't 
pay. Tosay nothing about the ques- 
tionable honesty of such a thing, it 
must be remembered that the bees in 
no way change the syrup fed to them, 
and that although stored in comb, it is 
not equal in quality or appearance to 
our fine clover honey. 

Experiments also show that it re- 
quires fully two pounds of granulated 
sugar to get the bees to store one 
pound of honey, and this would bring 
the actual cost up to 15 cents per 
pound. Then sections and comb foun- 
dation also cost money, and it is lots 
of bother to prepare and feed the 
bees. 

Some may doubt that it requires two 
pounds of sugar to produce a pound of 
this kind of “honey,” and ask what 
becomes of the other pound. Well, 
this constant feeding greatly stimulates 
the bees, and they commence breeding 
rapidly, which consumes large quanti- 
ties of stores, and it requires some 20 
pounds of liquid sweets to produce a 
pound of wax. Then the extra labor 
and activity consumes more food, and 
that is what becomes of fully one-half 
the honey or sugar syrup fed to them. 
Now any one can easily figure out 
that this kind of ‘* manufacturing” 
honey does not pay, as the actual cost 
in cash would not be much less than 
20 cents per pound, and that it is not 
much practiced, even in very poor sea- 
sons like the present. What bee-keeper 
would care to invest 15 to 20 cents per 
pound in a questionable sort of honey, 
at present prices for a good quality of 
genuine honey? Had he not better go 





our own biscuits. Well, now would 


to some place where honey is pro- 





duced, and buy of some brother bee- 
keeper, and supply his customers with 
a fair article, or otherwise frankly ac- 
knowledge that he has none to sell ? 


IMPROVE THE STOCK OF BEES. 


Is there anything that the bee-keeper 
can do ina poor season to make the 
business pay? This is a question that 
has bothered me a good deal, and 
after much thought I have come to the 
conclusion that there is not. The best 
that can be done is to keep everything 
in shape, and see that the bees have 
stores enough to live on. 

Something, of course, cansalways be 
done to improve the stock. If there 
are any colonies that are very cross, 
or not up to the standard in any way, 
their queens should be exchanged, for 
choice ones. But as to making any 
money out of the business, it cannot 
well be done. Evenif one became so 
discouraged as to wish to sell the bees 
and all the fixtures, he would find that 
in a poor season no one wants to buy. 
All that can be done is to *‘ watch and 
wait” for that ** good time coming.” 


FEED FOR WINTER STORES. 


One thing must be attended to now, 
if we expect to have our bees alive and 
in-good condition next spring ; that is, 
see to it that every hive is supplied in 
the early part of September with stores 
enough to carry them through the 
winter. In some sections the bees 
may gather an abundant supply from 
the fall bloom, but in others they will 
have to be fed. 

If this is not attended to now, they 
must starve during the cold months 
and early spring. Every colony ought 
to have at least 20 pounds of sealed 
honey when cold weather sets in. It 
is perhaps better to dosome feeding in 
the spring, as that will then greatly 
encourage breeding. Store away all 
the empty hives and fixtures where 
they will be safe, so that we may have 
them when needed again. 

Milan, Ills. 


IOWA. 


Report of the State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EUGENE SECOR. 





The Iowa State Bee-Keepers’ Society 
met at their Tent on the Fair Grounds 
at Des Moines, Iowa, on Sept. 3, 1890, 
with President Thos. Chantry in the 
chair, and Wilson Sherman as Secre- 
tary. No programme nor order of 
business had been arranged. After 
some informal discussion of various 





matters, and after the report of the 
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Treasurer, and reception of members 
for the ensuing year, the convention 
proceeded to the election of officers, 
which resulted as follows : 

President, Eugene Secor, of Forest 
City ; Vice-President, C. D. Levering, 
of Atlantic ; Secretary, Thos. Chantry, 
of Casey ; and Treasurer, Wm. Kim- 
ball, of De Witt. 

President-elect Secor reminded the 
bee-keepers that the International 
American Bee-Association had honor- 
ed the State by appointing their next 
meeting at Keokuk, on Oct. 29, 30 
and 31, 1890, and urged all bee-keep- 
ers who could to attend. On his mo- 
tion it was decided to affiliate with the 
International Association, and steps 
were taken to represent the State So- 
ciety by delegates. 

From nearly all parts of the State 
came the same complaint—no honey, 
or only a meagercrop. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, the show of honey was 
good at the Fair. The principal ex- 
hibitors in this Department were J. W. 
Bittenbender, of Knoxville, William 
Kimball, of De Witt, Jos. Nysewander, 
of Des Moines, and Levering Bros., of 
Atlantic. The discouragements of a 
bad season did not dampen the ardor 
of these enthusiastic gentlemen. Their 
tasty displays added to the interest of 
the Fair. 

It is proposed to have a rousing 
meeting next year. If the bee-keepers 
of the State will unite their efforts, and 
bring their united strength to bear 
upon the Directors of the Agricultural 
Society, we shall not always be sand- 
wiched between the cabbages and 
pumpkins. What we need, is a build- 


, ing set apart for the honey exhibit and 


apiarian supplies. 

The convention adjourned until the 
afternoon of Sept. 4, for the discussion 
of such questions as should be deposit- 
ed in the question-box; but as the 
writer was obliged to leave for home, 
he was unable to report proceedings. 

I invite all Iowa bee-keepers to visit 
Keokuk on the dates above named. I 
am sure you will enjoy it. 

Forest City, Iowa. 
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CARNIOLANS. 


An Experience with this Race 
of Bees. 














Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY S. A. SHUCK. 





Had I not stated plainly, on page 
488, that all of my Carniolan queens 
had mated with Italian stock, and that 
the select-tested Carniolan queen was 
superseded late in the fall of 1889, 
there might have been some excuse for 
the attempted fine hair-splitting by 
Mr. C. L. Fisher, on page 538. 








Mr. C. J. Robinson’s criticism on 
page 566, deserves considerable atten- 
tion, more on account of its very 
peculiarly suspicious nature, than from 
any real merit as a criticism. 


Mr. Robinson does not appear to 
have taken into consideration the fact 
that I may have kept bees—yes, on 
modern principles—for the past 15 
years, and that during that time I 
could have learned the habits and dis- 
position, together with the desirable 
and undesirable points of black bees, 
without necessarily having them in my 
apiary at the present time, or even 
having kept them for eight or ten 
years. 

The extreme suspicion with which 
he points at ‘such as he (Mr. Shuck) 
calls pure Italians,” is enough to cause 
most careful readers to surmise that 
Mr. Robinson has, at least in his boy- 
hood days, been troubled by seeing 
**spooks” or ‘ ghosts.” He does not 
know—oh, no (!)—that by persistently 
breeding from pure stock, and always 
replacing mismated stock with puwre- 
bred stock, any practical apiarist can 
keep from 80 to ¥5 per cent. of his 
apiary pure! He is so suspicious, that 
if we judge him by such rules as are 
laid down by expert phrenologists, we 
shall have to say that he is over- 
balanced in this direction. 


But in spite of all this, I feel in- 
clined to be lenient towards Mr. Rob- 
inson, since his cause (Carniolans) is 
so entangled with uncertainties. Al- 
lowing all the rules that are given 
through the different apicultural pub- 
lications, as to what constitutes pure 
Carniolan bees, Mr. Robinson could 
not declare any colony to be positively 
pure if it had passed the first genera- 
tion from the imported stock. As 
proof of this statement, Mr. A. I Root 
says, on page 168 of Gleanings for 
1890, «* Unless we import a queen for 
every hive in the apiary, we can have 
no assurance that our bees are pure.” 


On pages 507 and 508 of the same 
bee-paper for 1890, the editor gives 
an account of his experience with 
these bees, and although they were 
very irritable, he says ‘they resemble 
very much the Carniolans we had on a 
former occasion, which were im- 
ported.” 

In the same periodical for 1890, on 
page 498, the same writer, in speaking 
of a colony of these bees that are very 
gentle, good workers, and not dis- 
posed to swarm, says: ‘I shall be 
very glad to believe that the six or 
seven colonies of these: bees we have 
tested heretofore, have not been a true 
type of this race.” If it requires the 
testing of six or seven colonies, and a 
part of these imported, to get one that 
is typical (?) of the race, it cannot 
be wondered at that Mr. Robinson 


could see that ‘his (Mr. Shuck’s) ac- 
count shows it more than probable he 
did not in fact ‘purchase’ a queen 
that was a straight lineal decendant of 
the Carniolan race of bees.” Surely, 
if there was money in this ‘ game,” 
Mr. Robinson has six or seven chances 
to my one, of holding the winning 
card. 

Immediately upon the appearance of 
my article on page 488, I received a 
letter from one of New York State’s 
most prominent honey-producers and 
queen-breeders. The letter reads 
thus : 

“ DeaR Str :—I have read your article 
on page 488 of the AMERICAN BEE Jovr- 
NAL, and wish to say that my experience 
with Carniolans has been very, much the 
same as yours, except I have only tested a 
few colonies. I have had several imported 
Carniolan queens (Benton’s best grade), 
during the past five or six years, and they 
are behind the Italians every time extept 
in swarming.”’ 

While there have been quite a num- 
ber of flattering reports concerning 
these bees, reports in general point 
positively to the fact that the Carnio- 
lans have not anything like fixed char- 
acteristics. The imported stock is not 
at all gentle, and there are no marks 
by which they can be distinguished 
from a slight mixture of Italian and 
black bees. 

On page 93 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JouRNAL for 1889, Dr. Morrison, in 
describing these bees, says: ‘‘ They 
are of adark gray color—not orange 
like.” Mr. A. I. Root says that they 
are steel blue ; others say crow black, 
while we find in the advertising col- 
umns of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, *« Yel- 
low-banded Carniolans ;” and this, too, 
from one of the most prominent queen- 
breeders in the country. Then comes 
Mr. E. L. Pratt, in a recent issue of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and says, 
‘*«Purity’ should be the watch-word, 
and I claim that the ‘pure Carniolans 
should show no yellow.” . 

The “impurity” dodge concerning 
these bees, has been played ever since 
they were brought prominently before 
the public, and the time has come for 
the demise of this injustice. 

If queens bred in Carniola, and ex- 
ported to this country, produce_black, 
blue and yellow bees, queens Seared 
from this imported stock, will produce 
bees of like colors. If a majority of 
this imported stock proves to be only 
fair to medium honey-gatherers, sub- 
sequent generations from this imported 
stock will do the same; and if 90 per 
cent. of this imported stock proves to 
be excessive swarmers, their posterity 
will do the same ; and any attempt to 
cover up these facts through the dis- 
guise of ‘‘impurity” is, to say the 
least of it, a fraud. 

If I purchase a select-tested queen 
of any race of bees, I expect to get the 











highest type of that race. I consider 
it my privilege—nay, my duty—to test 
such bees carefully, and compare re- 
sults with such other bees as I may 
have in my possession. This I have 
done, and while, with the exception of 
one colony, my experience has been 
confined to a first cross resulting from 
pure-bred Carniolan quéens mating 
with Italian drones, I shall claim that 
such a cross should not increase the 
swarming tendency, neither should it 
make any perceptible difference in the 
honey-gathering ability as compared 
with the pure stock. 


I could not, under any circumstances, 
have expected as poor results in honey- 
gathering qualities, had I bred the 
same number of queens from the most 
ordinary black queen in the country, 
and had them mated with Italian 
stock, as I have obtained from the 25 
mismated Carniolans in my apiary this 
season. 

These colonies were in an average 
condition as compared with my Ital- 
ian colonies in the spring. Since May 
15, the season has been all that could 
have been desired for brood-rearing, 
and in spite of all that has been said 
about the wonderful prolificness of 
Carniolan queens, I have three or four 
score of Italian queens that have 
equaled the best of these Carniolan 
queens for prolificness. 


Although two of the Carniolan colo- 
nies have not swarmed, I have over 
100 per cent. of prime or first swarms 
from the 25 Carniolan* queen, and 
some of them have had their heads 
pinched so long that there are but very 
few of the Carniolan-hybrids to be 
seen in the hive at present. Mis- 
mated Italian queens have given less 
than 50 per cent. of swarms, and pure 
Italians have given but 40 per cent. - 

These Carniolan-hybrids are the first 
bees I ever owned that would follow 
me into the honey-house and try to 
sting me after the door wasshut. They 
have attacked my neighbor while 
plowing in the field in front of my 
house. This field has been cultivated, 
seeded and harvested for the past six 
years without any trouble from the 
bees. But these hybrids have driven 
the plowman from the field, and he is 
compelled to wait for a «cold day” to 
finish his plowing. These hybrids can 
be handled very nicely during very 
warm weather, but as the weather 
becomes cool, such as we had through 
August, they are almost unmanage- 
able. As it is impossible for the mass 
of bee-keepers to keep any race of bees 
without having a large per cent. of 
mismated queens, this matter becomes 
of serious import. 

_ A great deal of nonsensical twaddle 
is being indulged in by a number of 
apicultural writers on various subjects, 
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but I know of no subject in which this 
twaddle has shown itself so plainly as 
in the effort to boom Carniolans on 
account of their «early rising.” No 
better evidence could be given of in- 
stability and a lack of true worth. 
Fidgety bees never ** get there” when 
the real harvest comes. Very few 
flowers yield nectar in cool weather, 
and especially if it is cloudy. Bees 
that are hustling around in the ‘‘ wet 
and cold” are either very short of 
stores, or else intent on plundering 
other colonies of their honest toil, and 
I have never found such colonies to be 
valuable as honey-gatherers. 

Ihave consulted three volumes of 
Gleanings and two volumes of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for reports 
concerning Carniolan bees, and I fail 
to find any figures to show that’ any 
one has ever compared results of these 
bees with the results obtainéd from 
Italian or black bees in the game 
apiary. Such comparisons are neces- 
sary to arrive at the true worth of the 


|Carniolans, and for any considerable 


number of the bee-keepers of this 
country to go to the expense of time 
and money, together with the un- 
pleasantness attending the introduc- 
tion of Carniolan blood into their api- 
aries that I have, is more than I pro- 
pose to stand without entering a 
severe protest. 

I wish to say to the inexperienced 
bee-keeper, that if he has bees that he 
knows will gather honey when there 
is honey to be gathered, the best thing 
he can do is to take good care of his 
bees. If he wants bees that are gen- 
tle—bees that he may know are pure, 
both by their appearance and actions— 
just send to any reliable breeder of 
Italian bees for a few tested queens ; 
and, take my word for it, you will not 
be disappointed. 

Liverpool, Ills. 
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SEASON OF 1890 


Almost a Failure—Fall Crop Not 
Promising, etc. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. J. CULLINAN. 


Last year the prospects were poor in 
the beginning, but the season proved 
to be a very good one in this locality ; 
this year the prospects were good in 
the beginning, but failed to materialize, 
and the season turned out to be the 
poorest in many years. Our bees came 
through the winter almost without 
loss, and on April 1 they were as pop- 
ulous as colonies usually are in the 
middle of May. At that date, the 
fruit-trees would shortly be coming 
into bloom, the ground was carpeted 
with white clover (our main source 


for summer supplies), and, taken alto- 
gether, the prospects were never bet- 
ter for a good honey season. 

But, alas! how vain ofttimes are our 
predictions! The fruit-trees bloomed, 
but owing to cool and windy weather 
they yielded but little nectar, and con 
sequently April proved a poor month 
for the bees; then came May—the 
month of flowers—and we hoped that 
things would change, but again we 
were doomed to disappointment, for 
May proved to be cooler and windier 
than April, and ere the month had 
far advanced, notwithstanding white 
clover was blooming in profusion 
everywhere, we were compelled to 
feed our bees in order to prevent 
actual starvation; and this state of 
things continued until the very last of 
the month, when it turned warmer, 
and clover began yielding a little 
nectar. 

Then came rosy June—the month of 
all the months for bees ; the Sun shown 
forth in all his splendor, the winds at 
last had ceased their tireless, restless 
roaming, the earth, where unmolested 
by plow or hoe, was one vast sea of 
pearly bloom—and it is needless to 
add, that at last the bees were happy— 
not less, their keepers. 

But having actually gone back in 
point of numbers during May, they 
were in poor condition to take advan- 
tage of the honey-flow when it came ; 
so June was half gone before they got 
started in the supers, and now we 
soliloquized that the clover would last 
four weeks longer, and we might still 
obtain a fair crop of honey ; but, again 
we prophesied in vain, for on June 22, 
a hot wave, unprecedented in this lati- 
tude in twenty years, came down upon 
us; it lasted eight solid days, at the 
jend of which the clover was fairly 
| ‘‘cooked,” and the figures were made 
|for the bees; they were small—one- 
| fifth of a crop—none did better, but 
|many worse, some obtaining no sur- 
|plus at all. So ended the summer sea- 
|son of 1890. 
| The prospects for a fall crop are not 
| flattering, and I am forced to retract a 
| little from what I wrote on page 615, 
| by saying that the Spanish-needle is 
|not so plentiful in the ‘‘ bottoms” as 
‘at first supposed; and owing to the 
| prevalence of northerly winds and cool 
|nights, both of which are unfavorable 
| to the secretion of nectar, the outlook 
|is not bright. 





UNITING COLONIES OF BEES. 


Owing to colonies dwindling badly 
during April and May, we were 
obliged to double up quite a number 
at the beginning of the honey-flow. 
Our colonies stand in pairs, and where 
two weak ones stood together, they 





were both placed together in a new 
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hive by alternating the frames, first 
smoking the bees and jarring the hives 
to get the bees to gorge themselves 
with honey. 

If Thad no choice of queens mes 
were allowed to ‘fight it out,” other- 
wise I destroyed the poorest before 
uniting. Ina number of instances I 
simply placed one hive on top of the 
other, after smoking and jarring as 
before, and they went together nicely. 
The latter plan is much the easiest and 
quickest, and I consider it ory as 
good. 

Where a weak colony and a strong 
one stood together, I removed the 
weak one to another part of the apiary 
during the middle of the day, when 
the honey was coming in, putting two 
or three of the weak ones together, and 
the same, or the next evening, they 
were made into one colony, and the 
surplus combs, if any, used for extract- 
ing. By this plan the strong colonies 
were made stronger, and enough of 
the weak ones were put together to 
make an average colony. 


This uniting I consider the most 
protitable work done in the apiary the 
past season, for, without it we would 
have obtained but very little honey. 


ROBBING WHEN EXTRACTING. 


To avoid robbing when extracting 
at the close of the honey-flow, I use a 
tent, and by throwing a bunch of grass 
or weeds against the entrance, I can 
return the combs as I proceed, without 
fear of getting the bees started to 
robbing. 


Quincy, Ills., Sept. 3, 1890. 





SWARMING. 


A Description of an Automatic 
Swarm-Hiver. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY F. D. LACY. 





As there are many desirous of 
knowing the result of my experiments 
with the swarm-hiver, I will endeavor 
to describe it. A patent was granted 
to me on this invention on August 6, 
1890. 

It is a combination of two hives, as 
represented in the illustration, without 
the use of any front entrances, as 
shown. ‘Therefore the alightjng-board 
and bee-entrance is at the orifice of 
vacant hive (No. 2) which is provided 
witha queen-excluding screen at the 
time of swarming. The tube in the 
engraving is represented too long. 

The closing doors are so made as to 
come entirely off, and allow the two 
hives to come close together, and it 
will be seen that the bees must pass 
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entirely through hive No. 2,in order 
to reach their home. At first I re- 
garded this as objectionable, but I 
soon found that the delay of the bees 
in traveling through hive No. 2, was 
more than made up by the warding off 
of robbing bees, and the perfect 
security of hive No. 1 from the spring 
winds and stormy weather. The colo- 
nies with hives so arranged have done 
fully better than any others in the 
yard. This is a point wherein experi- 
ence is better than theory. 


At the time of swarming, the queen- 
excluding screen is to be adjusted, 
which is quickly manipulated. It will 
be seen that hive No. 2 becomes the 





swarm-receiver, and no mistake about 


The season has been poor, but my 
bees have done much better than any 
others I hear of near here. One 
swarm issued on June 16, and I took 
from it 70 pounds of surplus coml 
honey on July 28. I placed in the 
upper seven brood-frames without 
divisions, and each frame over-run 
from 1} to3 pounds. I would advise 
to always use divisions. This was the 
best yield of any in the yard, but some 
of the others are doing quite well. 


The golden-rod makes yellow hun- 
dreds of acres of the forests near, and 
that growing upon the low land isa 
great honey-producing flower, but that 
upon the high ground is not so. good. 

Lake Co., , Mich., Aug. 28, 1890. 
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Automatic Swarm-Hiver. 


it in all first swarms. But in second 
swarms it might sometimes fail, in 
case they issue with a virgin queen, as 
the queen is sometimes so small that 
she will pass through the meshes of 
the queen-excluder. But as second 
swarms should never be allowed to 
issue, except in view of increase, this I 
regard as no objection. 

When the swarm issues into the 
swarm-receiver, it is often the case 
that the workers will swarm entirely 
out into the air, but owing to the fact 
that the queen and drones remain in 
hive No. 2, the swarm will soon clus- 
ter upon the side of hive No. 2, and 
over the entrance, at which time the 
two hives should be disconnected, and 
the opposite orifiee of hive No. 2 
closed, and the alighting-board placed 
at the entrance of hive No. 1, where 
the tube entrance is shown. 


It needs no argument to show that 
this device is a success. My experi- 
ence has proven it in every case on 
first swarms, but I have failed in three 
or four cases with second swarms, for 
the reason already given. 

I commenced last spring with 34 
colonies, two of which were queenless, 
that I doubled in with others, leaving 
32. They increased to 98, after which 
I doubled them down to but 74 colo- 
nies. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


It Vields Honey—Entrances to 
Chaff Hives. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. GERE. 





I was surprised to see the answers 
to Query 726, that bees do not work 
on golden-rod. Here it never fails 
when the weather is suitable for bees 
to work. In some seasons it is our 
main dependence for winter stores, and 
this season is one of them, as we have 
had avery poor season, and many col- 
onies are in a starving condition now. 

Three years ago I commenced pick- 
ing grapes on the first day of Septem- 
ber, and picked until the middle of 
October, and in all this time the bees 
were so busy on golden-rod that they 
never came on the grapes to bother in 
the least, until we had two frosts, and 
then the last two or three days there 
were plenty of bees on the grapes. 

We have two kinds of golden-rod 
here—one we call the ‘square top,’ 
which is very early, and grows about 
two-thirds as high as the late kind, the 
blossoms running up somewhat in the 
shape of a corn-tassel. In favorable 
weather it is as alive with bees as | 





ever saw them on buckwheat. There 























are so many different kinds that I 


would suggest that each one send sam- 
ples of golden-rod while now in blos- 
som to Prof. Cook, that we may de- 
termine which are the best kinds for 
honey. 

In regard to F. E. Merriam having a 
patent on entrances to chaff hives, I 
would say that I have used one ever 
since chaff hives were known. At that 
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PREPARING BEES FOR WINTER. 


Mr. Kindree said he wintered his 


| bees in double-walled hives on the 


summer stands. He first made sure 
that each colony had a queen and 
plenty of food, crowded the bees on as 
few frames as possible, and put a thick 
cushion on top of the frames. 


Mr. G. B. Jones advocated taking 


time I had a good supply of boxes | 21 the honey from the bees, and then 


which I had received with fruit trees 
and plants, so I used them as fol- 
lows: 

The bottom-board to my hives ex- 
tend out about 6 inches in front of the 
hive ; this being nailed to two pieces 
of 2x4 scantling, I would take a bot- 
tom-board, place it in the box with the 
front end close up to the front side of 
the box, and then make an entrance 
through the front side of the box, on 
a level with the bottom-board. Then 
put the hive on the bottom-board in 
the box, and if you want a 3-inch 
space between the box and hive, take 
a piece of board that wide, and one 
inch or more longer than you want the 
entrance ; nail to the under side of this 
board cleats three-eighths of an inch 
thick, place this between the hive and 
box to correspond with the entrance 
of each, then crowd the hive up to it, 
and putin the packing. This makes 
an entrance so that the bees can fly 
whenever the weather is suitable. It 
keeps out the wind, besides. As every 
part of the hive is packed, you will of 
course have to nail a piece on the out- 
side of the box for the bees to alight 
on. 

East Springfield, Pa. 





CANADA. 


Report of the Haldimand, Ont., 
Bee-Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. C. CAMPBELL. 


The Haldimand, Ont., Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met at the Town Hall in 
Cayuga, Ont., on Friday, Aug. 29, 
1890. The minutes of the last meet- 
ing were read and approved. 


REPORT OF THE SEASON. 


Col.in Col.in Lbs. Lbs, 
fall. Ext. Comb. 
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killing them, buying new colonies in 
|the spring. For those who packed 
their bees he recommended the use of 
hair-felt. He said it was very neces- 
sary to have young bees instead of old 
ones, as old ones eat more honey than 
young ones; and gave two plans of 
getting rid of all old bees, the one he 
preferred being to cage the queen dur- 
ing the month of August, so that she 
could not lay, than releasing her, and 
all the bees reared after that would be 
young. - 

Mr. Jack puts his hives in a clamp 
packed with sawdust, and has very 
little trouble in wintering. 

M. Bell wintered his bees in a cellar, 
and never lost a colony. He put them 
in at the first frost, and took them out 
when the willows were in bloom. 

Mr. Armstrong winters his bees in 
double-walled hives and in clamps, 
with an abundance of packing on top, 
and allaround the hives. He did not 
like clover chaff for packing, as it had 
a tendency to heat, and make the bees 
uneasy. 

Mr. Mehlenbacher packed his bees 
in the same way as Mr. Armstrong, and 
succeeded very well. 


HOW TO PREPARE HONEY FOR MARKET. 


Mr. Kindree said that for home 
trade he used the self-sealing glass 
jars, and thought they were the best. 


Mr. G. B. Jones said the 60-pound 
can was the best package for shipping, 
but for the home market there was 
nothing better than the self-sealing 
glass jars. For comb honey he ad- 
vocated the 12-section crate, as it was 
easier to handle, and not so liable to 
be damaged in shipping as the larger 
ones. He also impressed upon the 
meeting the necessity of giving direc- 
tions on each package concerning 
granulated honey,and how to liquify it. 

Mr. Armstrong had used for a num- 
ber of years the 12-section crate, made 
of light wood, and for extracted honey 
he used the 60-pound tin. For home 
use he preferred small glass jars ‘with 
a screw top. 

After a short time was spent in gen- 
eral conversation on a number of 
matters of interest to the Association, 
the convention adjourned until even- 
ing, to hear Prof. G. B. Jones’ lecture 
on ‘‘ The Honey-Bee.” 

E. C. CAMPBELL, Sec. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1890. Time and place of meeting. 
Sept. 26.—Capital, at Springfield, Ills. 
Cc. E. Yocom, Sec., Sherman, Il. 
Oct. 8.—S. W. Wisconsin, at Platteville, Wis. 
B. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 


Oct. 10, 11.—Union, at Hamilton, Ills. 
Daniel Shank, Sec., Clayton, Ills. 


Oct. 15.—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
W. A. Barnes, Sec., Lansing, Mich. 


Oct. 29-31.—International American, at Keokuk, la. 
Cc. P. Dadant, Sec., Hamilton, Lils. 


Oct. 30.—Turkey Hill, at Wildernian’s Sta., Il!s. 
1891 A. Fehr, Sec., Belleville, Lis. 


Jan. 1.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D, Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


{=~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuE Epitor. 





International Bee-Association. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor..Lapeer, Mich. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich 
SEC’Y. AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago 








Fel de tel a el de el a el i ek i ee i i el A ee 
Fr G E 
our Goose Eggs. 


I expected to be able to report 4,000 
pounds of honey this fall, but four goose 
eggs represents my crop—O 0 O O. There 
isno honey on the market here. This part 
of Iowa has the poorest crop of honey I 
have seen in 15 years’ experience, All the 
other crops are good, however, and farmers 
wear the broadest smiles of any class of 
people. Just think of it! A farmer buys 
a piece of prairie for $10 per acre ; breaks 
it upin the spring, and sows it to flax on 
the breaking ; gets 10 to 12 bushels per 
acre ; sells it for $1.20 per bushel, and yove 
for his land with the first crop! Why 
shouldn’t the farmer be happy? But bee- 
keepers—my ! If you could see our elon 
gated countenances ! EvuGENE Secon. 

Forest City, lowa, Sept. 1, 1890. 





Bee-Keeping in Nebraska. 


I have been appointed bee-inspector for 
York county, Nebr. We have organized 
a county bee-association, our county hav- 
ing over 200 bee-keepers in it keeping a 
few bees, but we find that very few take a 
bee-paper. The arrangements for the State 
Fair are good, superintended by Mr. Whit 
| comb, of Friend, Nebr. We have nearly a 
| failure in the honey crop in this part of 
Nebraska so far, but we will probably get 
enough fall honey to keep the bees over 
winter. R. R. RYAN. 

Bradshaw, Nebr., Sept. 1, 1890. 


—————E—E—— 
ixplanation. 


On page 507 I mentioned that A. F. 
Stauffer & Co. had failed to send me a 
|queen. They have now sent mea queen 
allright. It was not my intention to class 
A. F. Stauffer & Co. with Mr. Gray, as 
swindlers. The fact that Messrs. Stauffer 
& Co. were behind with their orders, shows 
that they do a large business. 

W. P. Favor? 





St. Bernice, Ind., Aug. 28, 1890. 
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I would like to know the botanical classi- 
fication of the following honey-plants: 1. 
Rocky-Mountain bee-plant. 2. Simpson 
honey-plant. 3. Chapman honey-plant. I 
wish to see if they are not natives of this 
latitude. R. WM. B. CarPEeNTER. 

Leavenworth, Kans. 


[1. Bocky-Mountain bee-plant (Cleome 
Integrifolia) is a near relative of the 
spider-plant. 2. Simpson honey-plant or 
figwort (Scrofularia Nodosa) is variously 
known as square:stalk,heal-all, Carpenter’s- 
square, rattle-weed, etc., the name indicat- 
ing some of its peculiarities, or real or 
supposed valuable medical properties. 3. 
Chapman honey-plant (Echinops Sphero- 
cephalus) was introduced in 1886 by the 
late Mr. H. Chapman, of Versailles, N. Y.— 
Ep. } 





Giathering Some Honey. 


My bees have done far better than the 
reports I hear from many other bee-keep- 
ers. I have 44 colonies, and-I did not have 
to feed them anything during the whole 
summer, but they seem to have their hives 
well filled, and have gathered about 700 
pounds of surplus honey. When the 
weather permits them to be out, they seem 
to be very busy gathering honey. 

I. G. OLsson. 

St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 23, 1890. 


> ~ee-::C~— 
Results of the Season so Far. 


I commenced last spring with 2 strong 
colonies of bees, and have increased them 
to 9. They have now about 30 pounds 
each of good honey to winter on. I got 
about 25 pounds of surplus honey, mostly 
extracted, for which I received 10 cents a 
pound ; for comb honey 15 cents. I clipped 
the queen’s wings, which I think is a good 
way, as we then will have no runaway 
swarms. The honey crop is very light here. 
Basswood did not yield much, and white 
clover very little. R. M. TOLEBROTEN. 

Barber, Wis., Sept. 5, 1890. 





Hioney trom Fall Flowers. 


Isend youa sample of honey taken on 
Aug. 11 ; it granulated in one week after 
extracting. I am at a loss to know just 
from what source it came, as wild cucum- 


_ber, blue vervain, sensitive-plant (called by 


some ‘‘ partridge-pea’’) were in bloom at 
the time it was gathered. 


W. H. Martin. 

Elkhorn, Nebr., Aug. 26, 1890. 

[The sample of honey was received dur- 
ing our absence. It is light amber in color, 
and of decidedly mild and pleasant flavor. 
It is doubtless a mixture of various fall 
flowers, no particular flavor predominat- 
ing.—Eb. | 





Qualities of the Carniolans. 


As many are praising the Carniolan race 
of bees, I want to give both sides, so that 
should any one try this race of bees they 
will know what to expect. 

Good qualities : The pure stock is quite 
gentle, good comb-builders, non-robbers, 
quiet in winter, build up early, and swarm 
early ; are good honey-gatherers, euter 
surplus cases readily, cap their comb 
white, use little propolis, stay where you 
put them wellin forming nuclei; cling to 
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the combs well, but are easily shaken off ;|_ 


and are the best defenders of their homes I 
ever saw. The queens are very prolific, 
and the colonies are always ready fora 
honey-flow. My best colony stored 72 one- 
pound sections, and built 16 Heddon 
frames of comb from starters 44-inch wide. 
The best Italian colony stored 90 pounds of 
extracted honey, but built no combs. 


Bad qualities: The queens continue to 
lay through the dry season, using up sur- 
plus honey; young queens will fill all 
drone-combs with drones, and them not 
six weeks old ; they rear lots of brood all 
through the season, and swarm late. A 
colony will generally swarm six weeks 
after the first swarm in spring, although 
I have had Italians do so this year. The 
mismated stock are worse about swarming 
than the pure stock. Mismated Carniolans 
are easier to handle than hybrid Italians, 
but are not as good workers. All swarms 
were hived on empty frames with starters 
lg-inch wide. I think that we will be able 
to overcome the swarming of the Carnio- 
lans, and then what bees we will have ! 

Unionville, Mo. E. F. QUIGLEY. 


> —-—sr — 
Good Honey Crop. 


The honey season is about closed here, 
anda large amount of honey has been 
gathered. The quality is good. The aver- 
age has been about 100 pounds per colony, 
spring count. We have had no foul brood 
in this section yet, and I hope that we will 
not have any. The bees will go into winter 
quarters in good condition. 

H. E. ENGuIsu. 

Greeley, Colo., Sept. 5, 1890. 





Mountain Mint or Basil. 


Please give the botanical name of the 
enclosed plant. I+tis one of the best honey- 
plants to be found in this section of the 
country. G. B. REPLOGLE. 

Centerville, Iowa, Aug. 28, 1890. 


By request, Prof. Clarence M. Weed re- 
plies to the above as follows : 


The plant is a mountain mint, sometimes 
dalled ‘*basil”—a species of Pyenan- 
themum, and, so far as can be judged, 
without a more perfect specimen, it is P. 
incanum.—CLARENCE M. WEED. 





Progress in Apiculture. 


There is no subject that is of more gen- 
eral interest to the bee-keeper than the 
educational facilities that we have at hand 
in the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL. This is an 
age of advancement, and when one im- 
provement in bee-culture follows another 
in such rapid succession, so that even the 
newspaper men have to stay up nights to 
keep up with the times—then it is that we 
realize and appreciate the fact that we are 
living in the Nineteenth Century, and in 
a very practical age—an age of wonderful 
achievements. This life seems short, at 
best, and it is plain to be seen that our sub- 
stantial bee-men and women are taking a 
very practical view of the situation by 
keeping up with the spirit of progress. 

Buffalo, N. Y. . W. Terr. 





A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only ome new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL; with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little: Dictionary—just the 


right size for the pocket. Every school boy 
and school girl, as well as everybody else, 
should own and useit. Price, 25 cents. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Business Totices. 
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(GS~ Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


{3 Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(GS~ Red Labels are nice for Pails which 

hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name an‘] address printed. 
ample free. 


{8 Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(GS Send us two new subscriptions, with 
$2.00, and we will present you with a 
‘*Globe”’ Bee-Veil for yourtrouble. (See 
the fuller notice in the advertising col- 
umns. ) 


(Ge The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper ‘indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


(GS Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(@8" Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home JouRNAL and BEE JOURNAL for $2.25 
for all three papers. 


(GS As there is another firm of ‘““Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


(GS Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 

For 50 colonies (120 pages) 

* 100 colonies (220 pages) 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) 


(a When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


A “Binder” made especially for 
the AMERICAN Bee JoukNAL, and lettered 
in gold, makes a very convenient way of 
preserving the copies of the BEE JouRNAL 
as fast as they are received. We offer it, 
postpaid, for 60 cents ; or as a premium for 
two new subscriptions, with $2.00. It can- 
not be mailed to Canada. 








CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—Honey has sold well of 
late. despite the higher range of prices—17@ 
18c being the value of white comb in 1-pound 
sections, and sells upon arrival; the weather 
being cool,’a brisk trade is now being expe- 
rienced. Extracted also sells quickly at 7@8c 
in barrels and cases. Supply fair. 

R. A. BURNEY, 161 8, Water St. 

KANSAS CITY, Sept. 5.—Demand for comb 
honey continues _ but supply light. We 

uote : White 1-lbs., 15@16c.; 2-lbs., 13@14c. 
Dark 1-lbs., 183@14c.; 2-lbs.,12@13c. White 
extracted,7c.; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, No.1, 25c 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—New honey arriving 
very slowly, demand active, and all receipts 
are taken promptly. > yacte: White clover 
1-lbs., 16@18c.; 2-lbs., 14@15c.; dark 1-lbs., 
11@12¢; 2-lbs.,9@10c. Extracted meets with 

uick sale, values ranging from 6%@7% cts., 

epending upon quality and style of package. 
Beeswax, 28@30c. 
8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8S. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Sept. 11.—Demand for comb 
honey is larger than the receipts. We quote: 
White 1-lbs., 16c.; 2-lbs., 14c. Dark 1-lbs. 13c.; 
2-lbs., 12¢c. Extracted, white, 7c.; dark, 5@6c. 
No beeswax on the market. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Sept. 10.—Comb honey is selling 
at 14@16c; very little in the market. Extrac- 
ted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 26c for good. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 8.—Honey of all kinds 
is scarce. There is almost no comb honey in 
this city. But whatis of greater importance 
is, that we have hardly enough extracted 
honey to supply our manufacturing custom- 
ers. The “hold-on’’ doctrine is bad policy, as 
we are sure to be overstocked again about 
Christmas time. Such has been the case gen- 
erally, and is likely to repeat itself in a great 
country like ours. Choice comb honey would 
bring 15@16¢e. Extracted brings 5@8c. Bees- 
wax is in food demand at 24@”6c for good to 
choice yellow. 

C. F. MUTH & SON, 
Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 


—_———_- ae _____ 


Posters for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
printed in two celors, will be sent free to 
all who can use them. They are handsome, 
and will “set off” an exhibit at Fairs. It 
will tell bee-keepers how to subscribe, for 
‘* Subscriptions Received Here” is quite 
prominent at the bottom. 

We will also send sample copies of the 
Bee JourNAL, for use at Fairs, if notified a 
week or ten days in advance where to send. 





Trial Subscribers.—In order to get 
as many as possible to read the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, we will take Trial Subscrib- 
ers from the time the subscription is 
received until the end of 1890 for 25 cents 
each. Or for any one sending us $1.00 for 
1891, we will give the numbers for this 
year free from the time the subscription is 
received at this office—so the sooner they 


subscribe the more they will get for the 
money. 





Mee-Keeping tor Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


CATARRH. 


CATARRHAL DEAFNESS—HAY FEVER. 
A New Home Treatment. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that | 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due fo the presence of living parasites 
in the lining membrane of the nose and 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result of this discovery is that a simple 
remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever 
are permanently cured in from one to three 
simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an 
ointment; both have been discarded by 
reputable physicians as injurious. A 
pamphlet explaining this new treatment is 
sent free on receipt of stamp to pay pos- 
tage, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 387 and 389 
West Ring Street, Toronto, Canada.— 
Christian Advocate. 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 
carefully read the above. 
5OE26t imly. 





All Who Subscribe for the Ameri- 
CAN Bez JourNaL can hereafter have our 
ILLUSTRATED Home JOURNAL also, from the 
time their subscriptions are received to 





Jan. 1. 1892—both papers for only $1.35. | 
We can also furnish Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture for a year with the above for 
2.15 for all three periodicals Thisis an 
offer that should be accepted by all who 
keep bees, and desire the regular visits of 
these standard publications. 





Mandling Bees.—This is the title of 
a nice pamphlet containing 28 pages and a 
cover, published by, Chas. Dadant & Son. 
It is a chapter from their book, Langstroth 
Revised, and is an excellent thing for be- 
ginners. Price, 8 cts. For sale at this office. 





A duertisements. 


— | 








T if —To a competent | 
ITUATION OFFERED waod-wormer, who | 
thoroughly understands the manufacture | 
of Brer-HIveEs, SECTIONS, etc. Address, with | 
references, W. H. PutNAM, River Falls, Wis 

38Atf 

Mention the American Bee Journal. | 

| 
Address, 


NON Ze) sit 


| 
38Alt 
Mention the American Bee Journal. | 


Prices Reduced. 


fj BLECT TESTED QUEENS, $1.25. Warran- | 
WO ted Queens, 75 cents—6 for $4.00. Make | 
Money Orders payable at Nicholasville, Ky. | 





For my Book of Discovery 
and Invention, 
The Queen Hestrictor | 











14Etf J.T. WILSON, Little Hickman, Ky. 
of over 100 Colonies of Bees in | 


Mention th: American Bee Journal. 
; 
’ 
fine condition, at $3 per Colony | 


WILL BUY. 
—good Colonies, good Hives, with enough hon- 


t= I will close out my Apiary | 
ey to winter on. Address, 





cents. 





-34Atf J. A. KING, Mankato, Minn. 


| 246 East Madison Street, - 


+s«Bighth ? Edition# Just# Published» 


New and Revised Edition 


BEES 2% HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of the Apiary 
———-FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT — 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 





This edition has been largely re-written, 
thoroughly revised, and is “fully up with the 
times”’ in all the improvements and inventions 
in this rapidly-deve ming puceitane presents 
the apiarist with everything that cap aid in 
the successful management of an apiary, and 
at the same time produce the most honey in 
an attractive condition. It contains 250 
pages and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest style of the art, and 

und in cloth, gold lettered. Price, $1.00— 
postpaid. 

LIBERAL Discount to dealers, by the dozen 
or hundred. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


(3 This new edition of our Bers anp 
Honey will be given as a Premium for only 
three new subscribers, with $8.00; 
or clubbed with this Journax for $1.75. 


HANDLING BEES 


PAMPHLET, treating of the taming 

and handling of bees. Just the thing for 
beginners. It isa chapter from ** The Hive 
and Honey-Bee, revised.” Price,8 ets. 
Advice to beginners, Circulars, &c., free, 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ills 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Extra Thin Comb Foundation. 


in 25-Pound Boxes. 


E CAN now furnish the Van Deusen 
EXTRA-THIN Filat-Bottom FOUNDATION 
ae up in 25-lb. Boxes, in sheets 16%x28 
nches, at 13.75 per box. 12 ft. to the lb. 








| $" The above is a special offer, and is a 


Bargain to all who can use that quantity. 

All orders for any other quantity than 
exactly 25 lbs. (or ite multiple) will be filled 
at the regular price—65 cents per |b. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 
For Circulars, apply to 
CHARLES F. MUTH & BON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—8end 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepere. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We wil! pay 25 cemts per 
pound, in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliv- 
ered here. 

t#~ To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
shipper should always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHOICE™ 
on FONEY 


FOR SALE 


CHEAP 


Address, 


JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Ncientific Queen-Rearing 


AS PRACTICALLY APPLIED; 


Being a Method by which the very best of 
Queen-Bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s Way ; by 


G. M. DOOLITTLE., 


In this book the author details the results 
of his Experiments in Rearing Queen-Bees for 
the past four or five years, and is the first 
to present his discoveries to the World. 

Bound in Cloth—176 pages—-Price, $1.00, 
postpaid ; or, it will be Clubbed with the 
Ainerican Bee Journal one year, for $1.75— 
with the Illustrated Home Journal, for $1.25; 
or the two Journals and the Book for $2.00. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 











Bee-Hives, Sections, &c. 


On and after Feb. 1, 1890, we will sell our 
No. 1 V-groove Sections in lots of 500 as fol- 
lows: Less than 2,000 at $3.50 per thousand; 
2.000 to 5,000 at $3.00 per thousand. Write 
for special prices on larger quantities. No. 2 
Sections $2.00 per thousand. Send for Price- 
List for other Supplies. Address, 

J. STAUFFER & SONS, 


(Successors to B. J. Miller & Co.) 


31Atf NAPPANEE, IND. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD FRAMIES. 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has no Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
ae Being the cleanest is usually worked 
mers the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 











“ ° 
‘ by Return Mail 
Htalian Queens eee 
Untested, 60 cts. each, or four for $2.00. 
34Atf GOOD BROS., NAPPANEE, IND. 


The Honey Almanac 


J UST the thing needed to create a demand for 
«} HONEY at home. Bee-keepers should scatter 
it freely. It shows the uses of Honey for Medicine 
Eating, Drinking, Cooking, for making Cosmetics 
Vinegar, etc.; also uses of BEESWAX. Price, 5 cts.; 
25 copies for $1.10 ; 50 copies, $1.70; 75 copies, $2.30; 
100 for $2.90. The foregoing are POSTPAID prices: 
following are prices when sent by express or freight; 
109 for $2.50; 500 for $10.00; 1,000 for $15.00. The 
Bee-Keeper’s CARD will be printed on the first page 
without extra cost, when 25 or more are ordered at 
one time. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 











30Etf 


I HAVE COME 


To say to the readers of the BEE JouRNAL that you can get 
\ Italian Bees and Queens from the 


KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARM, 


By Return Mail or Express, at the following prices: 


Virgin Queens 
Tested Queens 








Each Per % doz. Per doz. 

ccpess Jacumebe S.46.........08005......: 8 3,50 

Untested Queens............ eis. 03 cs BOD cise 9.00 
os co pamcinnnnl oes eae Ys 


One-pound of Bees, $1.00; 5 lbs. or more, 75¢ per pound 
Two-frame Nucleus, $2.00. Special Rates on large orders 
Circular and Calendar free. 


G. Hl. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


. 


Address. 


KNICKERBOCKER, Pine Plains, N. Y. 











GauarE Honey (“ANS 





The above illustration shows the 60 pound 
Square Honey Cans which are becoming 
quite popular for shipping extracted honey. 
They are enclosed in 
2a solid case of wood, 
and the boxes contain 
either one or two Cans 
as may be preferred. 


We can furnish them 
at the following prices, 
with a 14¢-inch Screw 
4Cap in the corner of 
each Can. 

For the convenience 
of digging out candied 
honey, we can furnish 
these Cans with an 
additional four-inch Screw Cap for 5 cents 
extra on each Can. 


















1 Single Can ....(boxed)......... $ .45 
12 a: Ted nie haw anna 5.00 
100 * aaa ee ah pay EERE 40.00 
1 box ef two Cans. . .cipuaenws scat ot 
12 boxes rrr) ee 8.40 
100 ‘* a ee 65.00 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL, 


NCE Tr. MATED. Won first prenr 


ium over all competitors 

at Buffalo International, 
September, 1889. NONE BETTER IN AMERICA ! 
Send for Price-List. Order early. 





Great reduction in price. Former prices 
superseded. Select tested, $1.50; Tested, 75c. 
Five Apiaries to draw from. Can ship by re- 
turn mail in any quantity. 


KE. D. RKEBNDY, 


Importer and Breeder, 





246 East Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





ARCADE, - NEW YORK 
33Atf 





CHIPPING (}RATES ! 


WE MAKE THEM NEAT AND CHEAP. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


GS. BB. LBwWwis &co. 
35Atf Watertown, Wis. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 

















{BEES AND HONEY 





The Dovetailed Strongeat, Beat «| 
for all purpos- 
. Pleases everybody. Send sour ad- 


ive Fac- 











‘ ~ . 
trated semi-monthly), and a 44 p. 

trated catalogue of HKee-Keept 
— Supplies. Our A B C of Bee © 
ture is a cyclopedia of 400 pp., 6x10, and 
300 cuts. Price in cloth, $1.25 Fj Mention 
this paper. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


ON HIVES. 


bw order to keep our factory running during 

the falland winter months, we will make 
a discount of 10 per cent. on all orders for 
Hives received before Jan. 1, 1891, and after 
that date, until March 1, we will make a 4is- 
count of 5 per cent. from our Catalogue 
prices, 

The experience of the last season should 
prompt every bee-keeper to have his supply of 

ives, etc., on hand before the season com- 
mences, and avoid the rush. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOOK HERE! 


ESTED Italian ipa 8 $1.00 each; 

Untested, 75c.; 12-pqund Shipping Cases 

in flat, per 100, $6.00; 2x9 —- for same, per 
100, 70c.; per 500, $3.00. Price-List free. 











Address, J. M. KINZIE, 
20Aly ROCHESTER, Oakland Co., MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





We. have had splendid success this season. 
We believe we have filled all orders up to 
date, and can now send Carniolan & Italian 
pe by return mail, providing you do not 
all order at once. We shall have about 100 
of those Beautiful Yellow Carniolan 
Queens — , a ship during September—a 
new strain of bees geen ape all the desirable 
points of Carniolans, with color added. Price 
of all Queens, $1.00 each, by mail. 


E. L, PRATT, PRATT BEE-FARM, 





3Atf Marlboro, Mass. 








